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Correspondence 





Work Under the Moon 


Eprror: Your Comment on “Moonlighters” 
(6/29) came just as I was sadly but help- 
lessly brooding over the predicament of a 
friend of mine. He works full time as an 
orderly in two hospitals—16 hours a day in 
all, six days a week—for less than $300 a 
month plus meals. He says he must follow 
this killing schedule to provide for his wife 
and three school-age children. 

Notwithstanding too frequent abuses in 
one way or another of trade-union power, 
it is organization alone that can assure the 
little fellow something like a square deal 
on the economic and social front. There are 
no unions of orderlies. 

READER 

Address Withheld 


Teen-ager to Teen-agers 


Epiror: I was very pleased to see your 
Comment “Jewish Vets Fight Smut” (7/6). 
Once again a group of individuals has taken 
up the battle to rid the American news- 
stands of pornographic print. To these or- 
ganizations the decent-living John Q. Amer- 
ican owes a debt of thanks. 

But why have these “clean up our news- 
stands” crusades been only partially suc- 
cessful or failed completely? The answer 
is, I believe, a simple one. The problem 
presented by pornographic reading material 
is nation-wide, and therefore must be com- 
bated on the national level. 

I think that the spearhead of such a 
movement should be the American teen- 
ager. After all, we in the teen-age bracket 
are the prime target for the publishers of 
pornographic materials. So let’s show them 
that we don’t want any part of their cheap 
print. 

Kevin RANAGHAN 
New York, N. Y. 


Anti-Catholic Laws? 


Epitor: Fr. Robert A. Graham writes in 
America for July 6 that “In the United 
States there are no laws that remain men- 
acingly on the books, as in England, ready 
to be invoked should the Catholics get too 
forward.” 

Having lived forty years in England and 
having always been interested in English’ 
Catholicism, I know that the Monarch may 
not be a Catholic and that probably no 
Catholic would be made Lord Chancellor 
without an enabling statute. 
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I do not, however, know of any law of 
the type to which Fr. Graham refers. Will 
he kindly cite one such English law? 

Eric McDERMOTT 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprror: The Ecclesiastical Titles Act pro- 
vides, I believe, an instance of the kind of 
law I had in mind. The law of this name 
was repealed in 1871, but with the proviso 
that said repeal should not be construed 
to “authorize or sanction the conferring or 
attempting to confer any rank, title or pre- 
cedence, authority or jurisdiction on or 
over any subjects of this realm by any per- 
son or persons in or of this realm other than 
the Sovereign thereof.” One effect of this 
proviso is to invalidate, theoretically, the 
titles of the Catholic sees in England. Other 
illegalities also follow, as has been recently 
developed by a qualified writer in the 
March 22, 1957 Universe of London. I sub- 
mit that the exhumation of this statute 
would be an excellent way of putting Eng- 


lish Catholics back in their place, should 
they “get too forward.” 

The proviso referred to leaves in force, 
and even confirms, Section 24 of the 1829 
Emancipation Act. 

Anti-Catholic disabilities are deeply 
imbedded in English legislation. The so- 
called Emancipation of 1829 removed only 
a few of the major restrictions. Even the 
1926 Catholic Relief Act—a long overdue 
gesture for a nation that rightly prides 
itself on its fair play—aimed to repeal only 
eight statutes or sections of statutes. It did 
not attempt to make a clean sweep of all 
disabilities or, as the expression was at 
the time, “to write the Reformation off the 
statute books.” As a result, who knows how 
many anti-Catholic “sleepers” yet remain 
in the network of old, unrepealed laws of 
the past four centuries? 

May I add that it was not the purpose 
of my article to prove that English Catho- 
lics have a grievance against their Govern- 
ment—that is their concern—but only to 
show why American Catholics have special 
grounds of gratitude to their own. The 
Reformation was never written into the 
U. S. Constitution. 

(Rev.) Ropert A. GRAHAM, S.J. 
New York, N. Y. 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13, Ill 


The Casework Relationship 


Social workers have always recognized the importance of the casework relationship. 
It has been called the soul of social casework, the principle of life that vivifies the 
processes of study, diagnosis, and treatment and that makes casework a living, 
warmly human experience. J Because no conceptual analysis of the relationship has 
been available, the unfortunate impression was given in some professional circles 
that the relationship is a pseudomystical experience which only the initiated could 
understand. § This is the first book in which a conceptual analysis is attempted. Its 
purpose is to define and explain first the essence and then the constitutive principles 
of the casework relationship. {| Such an analysis can help in the training of students 
and of an agency staff; it will not replace but rather enrich the intuitive approach 
to casework both in the classroom and in field practice. It should be equally helpful 
to every caseworker, however experienced, in the self-evaluation of his daily work. 
Occasionally every practitioner is forced to ask himself the disturbing question, 
“What is wrong in my relationship with this client?” It would seem that an under- 
standing of the elements of a good casework relationship should be helpful to him 
in making an accurate diagnosis of that relationship which is “not- quite right.” 
{ The author, a frequent contributor to journals in the field of social work, is direc- 
tor of field work and associate professor of casework in the School of Social Work, 
Loyola University, Chicago. He is a member of the Psychiatric Section of the 
National Association of Social Workers and of the Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion. He conducted a number of workshops at annual meetings of the Council on 
Social Work Education and the National Conference of Catholic Charities. He served 
as chairman of the Curriculum Study Committee of the Council on Social Work 
Education, which in 1954-1955 studied the curriculum changes of all graduate 
schools of social work throughout the United States and in Canada. 
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Current Comment 





Hoffa Acquittal 


To Robert F. Kennedy, McClellan 
committee counsel, the jury verdict in 
favor of James R. Hoffa was a great em- 
barrassment. So certain was Mr. Ken- 
nedy that the Teamster vice president 
would be found guilty of building a 
pipeline into the committee that he 
promised in a careless moment to “jump 
off the Capitol dome if Hoffa is ac- 
quitted.” 

Though in view of the nature of the 
defense conducted by Edward Bennett 
Williams, Hoffa’s lawyer, our sympathy 
goes out to Mr. Kennedy, the biggest 
losers in the case were George Meany 
and other leaders in the struggle to 
fumigate the AFL-CIO. They had been 
hoping all along that decent elements 
in the Teamsters would gain control of 
the big million-plus-member union and 
clean up from within, With Hoffa now 
in a position to succeed Dave Beck as 
Teamster president, the last glimmer- 
ings of that hope are fading. The AFL- 
CIO executive council may shortly be 
confronted with the harsh choice of 
suspending the Teamsters or compro- 
mising its ethical crusade. 

There remains, of course, a possi- 
bility that the McClellan committee may 
yet corner the fast-footed Mr. Hoffa. 
It will shortly open hearings on an 
odorous Teamster situation in New York 
City, with which Hoffa is said to be 
closely connected. However, since the 
Detroit labor leader has already sur- 
vived five congressional probes of rack- 
eteering, the chances that he will fall a 
victim to this one are not exactly prom- 
ising. 


Boon to Families 


As he promised in his May 11 article 
in this Review, Sen. Richard L. Neu- 
berger (D., Ore.) has again introduced 
in the Senate his resolution on family 
allowances. Known as Senate Resolution 
149, the Neuberger proposal calls for a 
five-man committee to study the system 
of family aid that has operated success- 
fully in Canada for the past dozen years. 
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A similar resolution has been offered 
in the House by Rep. Charles O. Porter 
of Oregon. 

In his America article, “Family 
Allowances,” the Senator stated his hope 
that a study of the Canadian plan 
would convince this country that we 
can no longer be virtually the only free 
nation without some such program. It 
is ironical, he said, that many nations 
we assist economically have family al- 
lowances as an accepted part of the 
social structure. One-third of the indi- 
viduals in our labor force, he pointed 
out, are rearing over 90 per cent of the 
children under 18 years of age. There 
is an inequality here, he argued, that 
can be met only by direct governmental 
assistance, 

The idea of family allowances is very 
new in this country and no doubt it 
has a long row to hoe. One of the great 
objections is the probable cost of such 
a program. This might go as high as $3.9 
billion a year. But the supporters of 
assistance to families answer, with the 
Canadian experience to prove it, that 
this money will certainly find its way 
into trade and business channels. What 
is more important, family life in the 
nation would be immeasurably strength- 
ened. 


Jewish Attitude toward Christ 


The holy name of our Lord used never 
to be mentioned in orthodox Jewish 
homes; “Jesus Christ” was an abomina- 
tion, and verboten to pious Jewish ears. 
But this attitude is changing, says Rev. 
John M. Oesterreicher, himself a con- 
vert from Judaism and founder and 
director of the Institute of Judaeo- 
Christian Studies at Seton Hall Uni- 
versity, Newark, N. J. Speaking at the 
convent of the Daughters of Our Lady 
of Sion in London on July 16, Fr. Oes- 
terreicher pointed out how leading 
Jewish thinkers such as Martin Buber 
increasingly refer to Christ as their 
“brother,” and “a great prophet who 
bent down to the lowly and the poor.” 

As yet this changing attitude is not 
strong enough to justify the conclusion 





that it is “typical” of modern Jews, Fr. 
Oesterreicher stated, but its significance 
lies in the fact that influential Jewish 
leaders are coming to realize that Christ 
is “the Bridge” between Christians and 
Jews. This is the very concept that Fr. 
Oesterreicher seeks to make vivid and 
fruitful through his institute and _ its 
publications. 

If there is not yet a mass movement 
of Jews toward the Church, the walls 
are nevertheless slowly crumbling. Thus, 
as Christ becomes more and more “men- 
tionable” among Jews, the responsibility 
of Catholics grows. If Jews can see in 
Catholics the true spirit of Christ—as 
they ought to be able to do—His func- 
tion as “the Bridge” will deepen. That, 
demands that Catholics look upon Jews 
as their brethren. It is all too true, ac- 
cording to Fr. Oesterreicher, that “Chris- 
tian prejudices have indeed very often 
prevented conversions.” 


Administration Faux Pas 


Discount to some extent our mod- 
estly sanguine remarks last week about 
the outlook for foreign aid. Though the 
House at the time was making some 
hostile noises, the feeling in Washing- 
ton was that a combination of Adminis- 
tration pressure and Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn’s skill would eventually produce a 
satisfactory bill. 

Now we are not so sure. With De- 
fense Secretary Wilson’s announcement 
on July 18 that—the President approv- 
ing—he had ordered the Armed Services 
to drop 100,000 men by the end of the 
year, the mood on Capitol Hill changed. 
The next day an angry House, disre- 
garding a solemn White House warning 
against impairing the nation’s security, 
authorized only $3.1 billion for the 
foreign-aid program. That was $700 
million lower than Mr. Eisenhower's 
rock-bottom request, and more than a 
half-billion less than the Senate allowed. 
The conflicting bills now go to confer- 
ence, with the outcome in serious doubt. 

What angered many in the House 
was the Administration’s seeming in- 
ability to make up its mind about its 
own budget. Only a few weeks ago the 
President deplored House cuts in the 
defense budget, called them dangerous 
to the nation’s security and begged the 
Senate to restore them. The Senate did, 
only to learn from Secretary Wilson that 
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the Administration now sees no danger 
in demobilizing 100,000 men and spend- 
ing a billion less for defense than it 
originally claimed was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

If many Representatives, watching 
the Administration blow hot and cold in 
this way, are now persuaded that their 
slashes in foreign aid are no more a 
“needless gamble” with the nation’s 
security than were the cuts they voted 
in the defense budget, who will blame 
them? 


Take a Giant Step 


Tired, probably, of waiting for the 
Irish political leaders to make a move, 
Cardinal D’Alton, Primate of All Ire- 
land, addressed himself to the Confer- 
ence of Premiers of the British Com- 
monwealth at their recent London meet- 
ing. He drew their attention to the 
proposals for Irish unity which he had 
tentatively outlined last March (Am. 
3/23, p. 690). 

These include: a federated Irish Re- 
public; membership in the British Com- 
monwealth on the same basis as the 
Republic of India; membership in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Active in support of the “D’Alton 
plan” in England are Douglas Hyde of 
the London Catholic Herald; Lord Pak- 
enham, prominent Labor peer; and the 
Anti-Partition of Ireland League, which 
plans to distribute 20,000 copies of the 
plan. The Communists, having failed 
in their ambition to take over the Anti- 
Partition League, are denouncing the 
plan as a sell-out to British imperialism. 

Writing in the Manchester Guardian 
for July 11, Mr. Hyde said that he had 

.. . found growing sympathy for 

the D’Alton plan in the Republic, 

but the view is generally taken that 

it is asking too much of any Irish 

politician that he should make a 

first move and risk being snubbed 

or ignored by the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Hyde thinks Britain should make 
the first move. 

In the order of abstract justice there 
is a good case for that view. But there 
are other considerations. In this tangled 
controversy Eamon de Valera occupies 
a unique place. He is known the world 


over for two things: his fifty years of | 


selfless work for Ireland; and his mag- 
nificent defense, in the League of Na- 
tions, of Christian principles in inter- 
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ational relations. Justice may tell us 
where obligations lie: Christianity 
teaches us that it is the privilege of him 
who has been offended to take the first 
step toward reconciliation. That privi- 
lege is now offered to Mr. de Valera, 


Henri J. Wiesel, S.J. 


A paterfamilias, as every schoolboy 
knows, is the head of a family. Here 
at Campion House, editorial residence 
of the staff of AMeErica, our paterfa- 
milias is about to celebrate, on Aug. 15, 
his fiftieth anniversary as a_ Jesuit. 
Though only our limited family circle 
will partake directly in the joys of this 
event, we feel that word of it should 
go out to all that larger family of our 
readers and friends. 

Rev. Henri J. Wiesel, S. J., superior 
of the house in which we live and work, 
is a native of Baltimore, Md., who en- 
tered the Society of Jesus Aug. 14, 1907. 
His priestly life, spent for the most part 
in prominent and responsible positions 
as president of Loyola College in Balti- 
more and rector of Gonzaga High School 
in Washington and of Georgetown 
Preparatory School in Garrett Park, Md., 
brought him in recent years to head the 
house of Jesuit students at Catholic 
University and, for the past four years, 
to AMERICA. 

We know that all our readers will 
join Fr, Wiesel’s thousands of friends 
in wishing him sincere congratulations 
and good wishes for many fruitful years 
to come. 


Agnosticism in Education 


A group of 800 educators from vari- 
ous lands met in Paris recently and 
emerged with a “Children’s Charter.” 
They expressed the wish that this doc- 
ument, outlining what they conceived 
to be the rights of children, should 
be integrated into the UN Human 
Rights Declaration. What this group 
thought about religion can be judged 
from a self-revealing paragraph. Ac- 
cording to La France Catholique of 
June 28, Article 14 declares: 


No one has the right to impose on 
children and adolescents, before 
their maturity, ideas and beliefs 
which are not the result of their 
own experience or of their free 


choice, The moral exploitation of 

children is forbidden on the same 

grounds as material exploitation. 
This is a statement of principle that 
undermines the right and duty of par- 
ents to bring up their children in the 
knowledge and love of God. 

It takes an agnostic to associate re- 
ligious formation of youth with “moral 
exploitation.” But one may doubt that 
even the authors of Article 14 really 
believe what they seem to say. All edu- 
cation is a process of introducing the 
youthful mind to the values of his hu- 
man existence. In this sense one can 
say that one “imposes” upon youth such 
various values as respect for the rights 
of others, love of one’s country, readi- 
ness to sacrifice for worthy causes and 
attachment to the best in one’s national 
and racial traditions. 

The so-called “Children’s Charter” 
is an assault upon the rights of parents. 
As such it is incompatible with Article 
26 of the UN Human Rights Declara- 
tion, which defends the prior rights of 
parents in education. 


UNIAPAC in Montreal 


History will be made this September 
in Montreal when the 26-year-old In- 
ternational Federation of Catholic Em- 
ployer Associations (UNIAPAC) holds 
its first congress in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. During the week Sept. 15-21, 
delegates from 15 countries will devote 
themselves to a study of this year’s con- 
vention theme: “The Christian as a Busi- 
ness Executive.” 

From UNIAPAC headquarters in 
The Hague comes word that a delega- 
tion of U. S. Catholic employers would 
be warmly welcomed at the Montreal 
meeting: We hope that such a delega- 
tion can be organized, if only on an 
informal ad hoc basis. Even though 
most Catholic employers we know show 
small enthusiasm for founding a branch 
of UNIAPAC in this country, any busi- 
nessman who attends the Montreal con- 
vention is certain to be inspired as well 
as entertained. French will predominate 
at the sessions, but there will be simul- 
taneous translations into English and 
Spanish. Working papers will be printed 
in the three languages and sent to the 
delegates prior to the convention open- 
ing. 

U. S. businessmen interested in at- 
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tending this important affair should 
get in touch with Wilfrid Girouard, 5875 
Papineau Avenue, Montreal 35, Canada. 
The fee for the convention, which covers 
everything except hotel accommoda- 
tions, is $100 per delegate and $50 for 
his wife. 


Love Demands Discipline 


The theme of the 44th annual French 
Social Week (Semaine Sociale), held 
this year at Bordeaux during the third 
week of July, was “The Family, 1957.” 
Among many stimulating discussions 
was one led by Rev. Stanislas de Les- 
tapis, professor of family sociology at 
the Catholic Institute of Paris. Long 


a leader in studies of legitimate family 
limitation, Fr, de Lestapis did not take 
the opportunity to discuss the “rhythm” 
method of family limitation. Instead, he 
chose to recall to his audience some 
salutary and often overlooked principles 
contained in the Church’s teaching on 
married continence. 
One of the basic evils of the use of 
artificial contraceptives, he said, is that 
. struggles and efforts to which 
the human being should consent in 
order to discipline his senses are 
no longer accepted courageously, 
but are abandoned in favor of in- 
stincts for which easy justification 
can be found. 
This ideal of the discipline of the senses 
ought to be a fruit of the “apprentice- 


ship” of celibacy before marriage; armed 
with it, a couple will be prepared, when 
necessary, to practice in marriage that 
voluntary continence which “demands 
a love that rises above the ordinary.” 
In what has been called our “sensate’ 
civilization, it is becoming progressively 
harder for young people about to em- 
bark on marriage to “accept courageous- 
ly” the possibility of periodic marital 
continence. Sound pre-marital instruc- 
tion will help them see the purely physi- 
cal aspects of marriage in proper per- 
spective. Such a balanced view will 
enable the couple to play its part in- 
telligently in counteracting what the 
French authority calls the current 
“collective fear of fecundity.” 


> 











——Fribourg’s Eighth Centenary 


FRIBOURG, SWITZERLAND——The dead past lived 
again for a moment when Mayflower II hove into 
the view of simulated pilgrims and synthetic 
Algonquins off Cape Cod in mid-June, even 
though the picture was a bit spoiled by the 
anachronism of a Coast Guard cutter tugging the 
square-rigger against the tide. 

History lived again also in this quaint capital 
of pastoral Catholic Switzerland during the 
week of June 16. Fribourg outdid itself to por- 
tray its 800-year struggle for birth, growth, ma- 
turity and freedom. The centennial celebration 
really got under way with a parade of 2,000 
marchers in full costume. The winding streets 
thronged with the pageantry of 18th-century 
seigneurs, 14th-century dames and 15th-century 
archers. Medieval drummers and tailors and car- 
penters marched with the panoply of their trades. 
Flags and banners fluttered from every housetop 
and window. Of course there were little ana- 
chronisms—a 12th-century Cistercian wearing 
glasses, an 18th-century peasant chewing gum. 

The highlights of Fribourg history are briefly 
told. Duke Berthold IV founded the town at a 
ford on the Sarine river in 1157, Patron Saint 
Nicholas of Flue won it membership in the Swiss 
Federation as a sovereign canton in 1481, just 
about the time its imposing Gothic cathedral was 
completed. Jesuit Saint Peter Canisius put it on 
the education map by founding the College of 
St. Michael in 1580. Fribourg finally began to 
realize a sense of destiny when a courageous and 
farsighted local statesman, Georges Python, 
founded its university in 1889. 





Fr. McHucu, s.j., director of the Georgetown 
University Junior Year in Fribourg, is a corres- 
ponding editor of AMERICA. 





Fribourg is a small city of thirty thousand 
people, the capital of a predominantly rural can- 
ton in tiny Switzerland. How does such a small 
community come to make such a big splash, 
marked by several parades, several art exhibits 
and the publication of at least two commemora- 
tive volumes? 


FIRM IN THE FAITH 


Fribourg looks on itself as a town with a mis- 
sion that has just begun. During the days of the 
Reformation, Fribourg stubbornly held to the 
Catholic faith, even at the price of economic and 
cultural isolation. That fidelity to ancient tradi- 
tion and culture providentially prepared it to be- 
come the university town it is today, with an in- 
creasing international influence. 

When he established the university, Python 
made it a state university as well as a Catholic 
one; and he deliberately encouraged its interna- 
tional character by drawing its faculty and stu- 
dent body from the world at large. Though grow- 
ing fast since the end of World War II, the Uni- 
versity of Fribourg is still small by American 
standards. Even so, its present student body is 
drawn from 49 countries. Incidentally, the largest 
foreign representation by far is from the United 
States. Fribourg itself increasingly wears the as- 
pect of a university city, as the intellectual in- 
fluence of the university makes itself more widely 
felt. The town has been the host of several inter- 
national Catholic congresses. It is the home of a 
considerable number of international Catholic 
organizations such as Pax Romana. 

If what is past is prolog, Fribourg has a bright 
future. That is one reason why Georgetown Uni- 
versity adopted the town as the site of a Junior 
Year Program Abroad, inaugurated in 1955. 

L. C. McHucu 
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Washington Front 





How Congress Makes up Its Mind 


During the Senate’s recent eight-day debate on whether 
to debate the President's civil-rights bill as passed by 
the House, hordes of tourists, attracted by the head- 
lines, stormed the visitors’ gallery, along with platoons 
of Boy Scouts on their way to the Valley Forge Jam- 
boree, to find out what they might see and hear. 
Except for the last, the voting day, they heard a 
Senator droning along on a predigested speech; on the 
floor they saw four, five, at most six, Senators, reading 
newspapers, writing letters or visiting with one another 


—none of them paying any attention to the speaker. The . 


adult tourists went away disillusioned and disgusted; 
what the Boy Scouts felt or thought may be imagined. 

As it turned out, the Senate had already made up its 
mind from the first day on, as the final vote, 71 to 18, 
showed. The minority votes came from 9 States in the 
South, preordained, with only Texas and Tennessee mild 
surprises. 

How, then, does Congress make up its mind? There 
are the obvious ways: party loyalty, for one thing; sec- 
tional loyalty, North-South, East-West, for another. But 
there are many other ways. When special interests are 
involved, it is obvious to all that many Members have 


Underscorings 


had their minds made up for them—by the lobbies. By 
these I do not mean the flamboyant specialists who 
throw cocktail parties and such extravaganzas here in 
Washington, and draw huge “expense accounts” from 
too-trusting wealthy employers back home. Most Mem- 
bers in my experience would rather be caught dead 
than seen talking to such as these. Madison Avenue’s 
ignorance of the ways of Washington is almost as pa- 
thetic as that of most men of wealth. 

I am speaking of the real lobby, the one back home: 
the chamber of commerce, the big manager who is deep 
in politics and, of course, the labor unions. All of them 
can cause the mail of Members to be flooded with post- 
cards, letters. or telegrams—provided the deluded 
stooges back home do not send identical messages, 
which really mean only one vote. 

In my opinion, the minds of most are made up by 
consulting colleagues whom they trust. It has been said, 
with some truth, that “all the work of Congress is done 
in committees,” and that “no floor speech ever changed 
a single vote” (take this last with a grain of salt). The 
fact is that in a modern Congress the bills are so many 
and so complex and long, while relatively so few are on 
the committees handling them, or parts of them, that all 
an honest Member not on those particular committees 
can do is to go to a trusted friend on them and ask 
how he should vote. No human being could read and 
digest all the bills, even those calling for billions. But 
this gives rise to another danger—logrolling: “you vote 
for my bill and I'll vote yours.” A Congressman’s lot 
is not a happy one. Witrrip Parsons 


can Catholic families under a continu- 
ing program sponsored by NCWC to 
promote international understanding. 
The host families were obtained largely 





CATHOLIC YOUTH WEEK will be a 


successful writer. 


through the work of the National Coun- 


His best-known _ cil of Catholic Women. The impressions 





observed this year from Oct. 27 to Nov. 
3. The National Council of Catholic 
Youth is publishing a CYW Kit to help 
pastors and parish leaders prepare for 
the effective celebration of the week in 
their parishes. It contains a variety of 
material, including the CYW Manual, 
poster, sermon, radio script, editorial, 
stationery seals, etc. ($2 each, NCCY, 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., Washington 
5, D. C.). 


pw THE CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTI- 
NENCE UNION of America will hold 
its 85th annual convention Aug. 5-7 at 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


p ALFRED DOEBLIN, German con- 


vert physician and novelist, died June. 


26 in Emmendingen, Germany, aged 
78. A practicing psychiatrist in the 
workers’ district of Berlin, he was also 
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book, Berlin Alexanderplatz, written in 
1929, was made into a movie in 1930. 
In 1933, Dr. Déblin was driven from 
Germany and his books burned in Hit- 
ler’s anti-Jewish pogrom. He and his 
family became Catholics in 1941. 


pSOUTH AFRICAN CATHOLICS 
have so far raised half the million 
pounds ($2.8 million) they set out to 
raise in November, 1955 in order to 
keep their Catholic mission schools 
operating. By refusing to surrender their 
mission schools to Government direc- 
tion, i.e., to the official white-supremacy 
regime, the Catholics rendered them in- 
eligible to receive subsidies from the 
Government. 


p> EIGHTY-NINE TEEN-AGERS (79 
European, 10 Latin-American) have ar- 
rived to spend a year living with Ameri- 


made upon one German teen-ager by a 
year in the United States were de- 
scribed in our issue of May 29, 1954 
(pp. 246-47). 


p THE SUMMER WORKSHOP for 
Priests at the Catholic University of 
Puerto Rico is being attended by 38 
U. S. diocesan and religious priests. 
More applications were received than 
could be accommodated. The 8-weeks 
intensive language course will be fol- 
lowed by a month in a parish under an 
experienced pastor. 


p> JEWISH CATHOLICS are invited 
to attend the third annual Communion 
Breakfast of the Edith Stein Guild at 
St. John Baptist Church, 209 W. 30th 
St., New York, at 9 A.M. on Aug. 10, 
the 15th anniversary of her death in the 
gas chambers of Auschwitz. C.K. 
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Editorials 





New Federal-State Committee 


When President Eisenhower proposed last June to the 
49th Conference of Governors that certain functions 
now being performed by the Federal Government be 
turned over to the States, the reaction was mixed. Ala- 
bama Gov. James E. Folsom avowed that in all the 16 
years he had been attending the conference the Presi- 
dent’s speech was the only one “worth listening to.” 
Gov. Frank G. Clement of Tennessee heard it differ- 
ently. It was his considered view that “in many regards 
the President was dealing in the realm of fantasy rather 
than reality.” 

Kentucky's Albert B. “Happy” Chandler and Gov. 
Averell Harriman of New York were closer together in 
their appraisal. Governor Chandler hailed the Presi- 
dent’s proposal as a put-up-or-shut-up challenge “to 
those fellows who holler about States’ rights.” If you 
want States’ rights, he observed for posterity, “you've 
got to have State responsibilities.” Governor Harriman 
suggested that the trouble lay right there. The States 
didn’t seem interested in assuming their responsibilities. 
If they were, he suggested, they would junk the “archaic 
apportionment laws” under which State legislatures rep- 
resent “acreage rather than people.” 

Despite these conflicting opinions, the Governors 
voted to accept a Presidential invitation to probe jointly 
the possibilities of decentralization. In many cases, how- 
ever, they did so with a notable absence of enthusiasm. 
As Arizona’s Ernest W. McFarland resignedly observed, 
these studies “never accomplish much, but they don’t 
do any harm.” 

Such is the somewhat unpromising background of the 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee which the Presi- 
dent created on July 20. To the 10 Governors and 7 
Presidential appointees who make up the group he gave 
this triple target: 


1. To specify functions that the States are prepared 
and willing to assume and finance. 

2. To recommend the tax adjustments that will be 
needed to enable the States to discharge their duties. 

3. To pinpoint areas that will require governmental 
action in the future, and to suggest to what extent these 
should be the domain of the Federal Government or the 
States. 

That is an appealing program and, though we share 
some of the gubernatorial skepticism, a not impractical 
one. To check, much less reverse, the centralizing trend 
that has continued now for three-quarters of a century, 
will be, however, no easy job. The reason is that this 
trend is fundamentally the product, not of scheming 
men with little faith in our Federal-State constitutional 
arrangement, but of events over which nobody had 
much control. 

The Federal Government is big today because of two 
world wars and the present crisis in world affairs. It is 
big because of the revolution in transport and communi- 
cations that has brought Los Angeles closer to New York 
than Philadelphia was in the days of the Founding 
Fathers. It is big because a national market has been 
superimposed on local markets; because the problems 
of agriculture are nation-wide; because the economy has 
come to be dominated by such powerful aggregates as 
General Motors and the United Auto Workers. The 
Federal Government is big, finally, because of the shift 
from an agricultural to an industrial-urban society, with 
all the social complications that accompany such a 
change. 

These are the hard facts of life the new committee 
must deal with. How successfully it wrestles with them 
will partly depend on a rebirth of the spirit of local re- 
sponsibility. That is a task for all of us. 


Disarmament Program 


Secretary Dulles began his televised report on dis- 
armament on July 22 by noting that while the subject 
is very complex, it is of such importance for all of us 
that we cannot leave it to the experts. He demonstrated 
in the remarks that followed just how involved the 
negotiations are which are now under way. He also pro- 
vided material for the average American to study as he 
tries to comprehend the uncertainties and the risks that 
accompany our current desperate search for a way out 
of the fateful armaments race. Our spokesmen are mak- 
ing broad promises in our name. It is vital for the gen- 
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eral public to grasp the price we must pay for solid 
progress toward a world free from atomic terror. 
Disarmament discussions have been going on in Lon- 
don for several months. They are under the auspices of 
the United Nations, which, in 1954, created a five-power 
subcommittee on disarmament. The so-called “atomic 
powers,” including Canada, are represented thereon, 
with Presidential Assistant Harold E. Stassen voicing 
the policies of the White House. Up to quite recently 
these negotiations were getting nowhere. The present 
revival of interest arises from a feeling in Allied circles 
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that the Soviets are now sincerely concerned about the 
problem. Kremlin representatives have been talking 
more realistically and with less propaganda. Hence the 
current hope in Washington that now something can 
really be achieved. 

According to Mr. Dulles the United States’ plan em- 
braces four principal points: 

1. A system of inspection, by air and on the ground, 
which would provide safeguards against large-scale sur- 
prise attacks. This implies our willingness to have the 
Soviets inspect our territory, if a like concession is 
granted us by the Soviet Union. 

2. A halt in the production of fissionable materials for 
nuclear weapons, if the control system is agreed upon. 
We also propose the gradual transfer of nuclear- 
weapons stockpiles to peaceful uses, perhaps under the 
supervision of an international atomic-energy commis- 
sion. There would also be a temporary suspension of 
testing for a ten-months’ trial period. 

3. A start to be made in reducing and regulating 
conventional armaments and forces. 


Dear Mr. 


Train travel, for whose relative comforts and con- 
veniences much can be said even in our air age, is 
probably going to be with us for some time. Despite the 
sizable economies afforded by air travel, many mobile 
Americans prefer to make their way across the continent 
on wheels. True, a first-class railroad ticket, along with 
Pullman accommodations and dining-car meal _ tabs, 
usually puts a bigger dent in the traveler’s pocketbook 
than would an airline ticket plus limousine service to 
and from airports. But a lot of people like it that way. 

How much longer these folks will go on liking it 
depends on a number of considerations which, we are 
sure, must concern the railroads, if for no other reason 
than for fear of offending important potential freight 
customers. Two such considerations came home to us 
on a recent trip to Chicago and back. 


NOISE—AND HIGH PRICES 


The first is freedom—for peaceable railroad patrons— 
from botheration, midnight roistering, saxophone-blow- 
ing and unrestrained ribaldry in Pullman cars. We make 
these charges against a group of 90-odd costumed con- 
ventioneers en route from Philadelphia to Minneapolis 
to attend an annual gathering of the Shriners. This 
band of middle-aged public nuisances chose the re- 
spectable old Baltimore & Ohio Railroad as a means of 
conveyance to their big Minnesota clambake. No doubt 
respectable taxpayers and kindly suburban household- 
ers back in their native environment of Philadelphia, 
these gentlemen became on the train an unruly pack 
of noisy adolescents aglow with the anticipated delights 
of a meeting with their fellow Shriners. 

Plane travelers have probably thought of how they 
would react to the fabled maniac who, at 20,000 feet, 
suddenly brandishes two pistols and demands that the 
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4. An arrangement to coordinate the development of 
outer-space missiles for peaceful and scientific purposes. 

A reading of this synthesis of the United States pro- 
posals at London must leave the reader with a sense 
of uneasiness. Even in the supposition that all these 
proposals are carried out to the letter, we still have here 
no absolute guarantee of security and peace. On the 
contrary, many Americans may feel that we are, by such 
offers, giving too much away in return for shadowy and 
illusory promises, These doubts gain strength when one 
contemplates the basically unsteady world political 
situation. How is mutual disarmament possible when 
the key political issues of the cold war remain un- 
settled? 

It would be vain to pretend that these worries are 
not legitimate and well-founded. Yet we feel that Sec- 
retary Dulles was right in stressing the need to take 
at least one step now, in the hope that a second step 
may become possible later. As he put it, the risks of 
moving forward are not greater than the risks of being 
frightened into immobility. 


Smith... 


pilots make a forced landing. After being sealed up 
with nearly a hundred fez-wearing conventioneers all 


_ the way to Chicago, some people we can think of would 


take their chances with the lonely maniac. Conventions 
should start in the cities victimized for this purpose, 
not on trains a thousand miles away. 

Another note on another matter—meal prices in rail- 
road dining cars. The New York Central's Commodore 
Vanderbilt, leaving Chicago at 4:00 P. M. for New 
York, invites Pullman passengers to its dining car. The 
Commodore is not an extra-fare train. But can the same 
be said of the prices on its dining-car menu? These 
prices, we submit, are out of line, not only with estab- 
lished U. S. restaurant rates, but with comparable 
railroad dining-car menus. Incidentally, the service is 
just about what service usually is in a dining car, and 
Commodore meals are about as undistinguished as the 
usual dining-car collation. 

Pity the person who, having failed to pack a few 
sandwiches, goes to the dining car looking for a com- 
plete meal. This was the meal menu on Friday, July 
19: Slice of Salmon, $5.25; Breast of Chicken on Bacon, 
$5.50; Ribs of Beef, $5.95; Lamb Chops, $6.25; Sirloin 
Steak, $6.95. It seems to us that this is pushing a cap- 
tive clientele just about as far as it will go! 

A note on the Central menu invites comments and 
suggestions “about any aspect of our dining-car ser- 
vice.” Such animadversions, sent to Mr. A. H. Smith, 
260 E. 161 St., New York 51, N. Y., the menu says, 
“will be sincerely appreciated.” We doubt that the 
probably harassed and underpaid Mr. Smith can do 
much about New York Central menu prices, but we 
would surely appreciate it if he could tell us how to 
address a letter to the B. & O. about the Shriners on 
the Capitol Limited. 
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Spiritual Semites 


Thurston N. Davis 


ARY MCCARTHY, perceptive American writer and 
M self-declared apostate (“I shall never send for 
a priest or recite an Act of Contrition in my 

last moments”) has an unusually interesting comment 


on Catholic education in her Memories of a Catholic 
Girlhood (Knopf, 1957): 


If you are born and brought up a Catholic, you 
have absorbed a good deal of world history and 
the history of ideas before you are twelve, and it is 
like learning a language early; the effect is indel- 
ible. Nobody else in America, no other group, is 
in this fortunate position. (Emphasis added ) 
No other group, I would agree, except the Jews. For 
they have a similar window open onto the past. Thus 
there is created between Catholic and Jew a bond 
which probably escapes the notice of the average Amer- 
ican Protestant. 


CHANNEL OF SYMPATHY 


Beneath those surface phenomena of anti-Semitism 
that bob up among American Catholics, and underlying 
whatever animosity American Jews may feel for the 
Catholic Church, there runs between Jew and Catholic 
a still current of sympathy and understanding. This 
limited but real community of outlook and concern 
may not always be acknowledged (or even recognized ) 
by the Jew or the Catholic; but it exists. For both 
our groups, immersed in a pervading Protestant cul- 
ture here in the United States, have at least some ink- 
ling that we share, in divergent yet strangely cognate 
ways, a common inheritance from the centuries. 

Because this Catholic-Jewish mutuality, thus sketch- 
ily described, appears to me to be worth probing, I 
would like to examine a few of the elements which 
must have escaped Gerhard Hirschfeld’s attention when 
he wrote (An Essay on Mankind, Philosophical Library, 
1957, p. 69): 

A good Jew cannot possibly embrace the Catholic 

ritual. A good Jesuit would die rather than swear 

to another faith. . . . It is not wrong that a Jesuit 
cannot be a Jew; he should not be. What is wrong, 

is the excess to which distinction is driven. 

By “Jesuit” Dr. Hirschfeld must mean “Catholic.” He 
is deploring, I take it, not the uncompromising “Jewish- 
ness” of the Jew, nor the faith of the Catholic who 
would face a firing squad rather than deny an article 





Fr. Davis, s.J., is Editor-in-Chief of AMERICA. 
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of his faith, but rather what he feels to be the partisan, 
parochial or (to preserve the idiom of his book) “anti- 
mankind” sentiments and interests which appear to set 
Jew and Catholic at odds. But are these as strong as the 
links that bind us? 

The late Pope Pius XI once called Catholics “spiritual 
Semites.” The stronger his faith and the more profound 
his appreciation of it, the more “Semitic” a Catholic 
realizes himself to be. For he comes to know how in- 
timately his roots are laced with those of the Jew. 
He understands how the two stocks go down together 
to the same rock of the Old Testament. Both of us 
recognize Abraham as our common father. With the 
New Testament, of course, we part company; but the 
Catholic, contemplating the features of his Lord Jesus 
Christ, of the Mother of God or of the first saints and 
bishops of his Church, sees in them the beloved faces 
of Jews. Thus, on this common religious ground the 
believing Jew and the believing Catholic stand together 
in a timeless tension of mutual understanding and 
mutual rejection. 


LIKE TWO OLD TREES 


Both Catholic and Jew have on them the brand mark 
of history. They may not realize it, but they are both 
like old trees, with the rings of many years within them. 
Both were full grown before the forest began to fill up 
with its present proliferation of Methodists and Presby- 
terians, Anglicans and Jehovah’s Witnesses, Unitarians 
and Christian Scientists. To some degree at least, even 
we American Jews and Catholics sense our common 
antiquity. 

The Jew and the Catholic, therefore, confront con- 
temporary American society with quite different cul- 
tural perspectives from those of their American Protes- 
tant neighbors. To say this is to say nothing arrogant 
or snobbish. It is simply to remark a matter of fact. 
Unlike Jew or Catholic, the American Protestant finds 
it difficult to think himself back beyond his native 
religious origins. Everything that took place, religiously 
speaking, before Jamestown, the Mayflower, William 
Penn or Mary Baker Eddy appears to him to be some- 
thing which happened to “foreigners,” not to the Amer- 
ican Protestant or to anyone he knows. 

Catholic and Jew, however, see history differently. 
Together they were involved in its fortunes. Together 
they knew its vicissitudes, all the way back through 
centuries of coexistence in Spain, through the Dark 
Ages, to the arenas of Rome, and on to Abraham. Some- 
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thing like this, I imagine, is what a European friend 
of mine means when he says there are only two timeless 
and indestructible things in history—the Jews and the 
Catholic Church. 

This seasoning by the centuries has given the Ameri- 
can Jew and the American Catholic a number of com- 
mon points of view. Both practicing Jew and practicing 
Catholic observe fixed rules for dietary abstinence. 
We both have a certain inner consistency. A kind of 
intransigence is connatural to us both. We have both 
known discrimination at the hands of our fellow Ameri- 
cans. Both of us, in some circles, are still regarded as 
aliens. Conscious of the depth of our two divergent 
but related traditions, we have developed strongly 
pronounced in-group affinities. Wherever we are not 
corrupted by the secularism of our time, we both retain 
a dominant sense of the sacred, of 
ritual, of the transcendence of God. 
Prof. Leslie A. Fiedler, I believe, was 
making this point in the June 10 New 
Leader when he said the much-dis- 
cussed French Jewess Simone Weil 
“would never have become a Catho- 
lic because she found too great a 


Catholic kinship with the Jew thrives in the common 
ground of mutual fidelity to the one true God. Of 
course, even where this shared fidelity perdures, there 
are mountainous differences. Neither of us minimizes 
these for a moment. The Jewish rejection of Christ; 
Jewish failure to accept the new Israel, His Church; 
total difference in the meaning of “devotion” as under- 
stood by the two of us. We preach and convert, the 
Jew does not; in eschatology and understanding of the ° 
after-life we are worlds apart; Catholics venerate the 
saints as Jews would never venerate their prophets. 
And so on. These great lines divide us as believers, and 
have done so for twenty centuries. 

But what cuts athwart the solidity of Jewish-Catholic 
relations in the strictly contemporary sense is the rapid- 
ity with which American Jews appear to be losing 
touch with the ancient religious com- 
ponents of their tradition. In his con- 
cern to become part of American 
life, the Jew seems to be sacrificing 
much that used to make him “differ- 
ent.” (No one, it seems, can afford 
to be “different” any more; we all 
have to “belong,” be “adjusted,” be 


‘Jewish’ element in that Church.” 
These may seem personal opinions. 
Perhaps they are. If so, let me in- 
dulge myself a bit further in personal 
reminiscence: I am thinking of the 
historic Jewish-Catholic respect for 
the intellect and for the tradition of 
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“normal’—normality being an end in 
itself.) The American-born, college- 
trained Jewish professional man, now 
moved to the suburbs, doesn’t see 
much sense in the traditional con- 
cept of galuth or exile, even in the 
sense of spiritual exile. Jewish so- 


reason. A Harvard friend of mine, 
Prof. Harry A. Wolfson, is a scholar 
of whose exact and penetrating 
knowledge (of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and of the entire history of phil- 
osophy) I stand in respectful awe. 
He embodies, I feel, the Jewish mind 
at its ripest and most productive. 
How does it happen that Harry Wolf- 
son, a Jews’ Jew, should have so many priest-friends 
On both sides, I suppose, there is an immediate intui- 
tion, on the part of the Catholic scholar and on that of 
the Jewish professor, that they share a centuries-old 
tradition of respect for reason and precise argument. 
(When Father Robert C. Hartnett, then Editor-in-Chief 
of AMERICA, reported in these pages [3/18/50, pp. 689- 
691] on his debate with Paul Blanshard before an 
audience at Yale, he wrote: “Such an audience gets 
listless if you present a sustained argument. It seems 
as if what we call the ‘reasoning process’ has recently 
become a Roman Catholic idiosyncrasy.” I feel sure, 
however, that Father Hartnett would not have dis- 
agreed with my inclusion of the Jews in this tradition. ) 

I could readily add other Jewish names to that of 
Professor Wolfson, but why persist in embarrassing 
one’s friends? One merely thanks God for so many 
Jewish friends who do not match the cultural stereotype 
created by the New York Post, a tabloid which unwit- 
ot caricatures its own predominantly Jewish reader- 
ship. 
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ciologists tell us that “Jewishness”— 
the activities that Jews perform to- 
gether without the help of religion— 
is on the increase; but Judaism, the 
historic religion of the Jew, they say, 
is on the decline. Some Jewish lead- 
ers say that prayer and worship are 
a “lost art” in the suburbs. Will Her- 
berg puts it this way: 
We are confronted with the possibility that with 
the rapid spread of religiousness among American 
Jews in the form of religious identification and syn- 
agogue membership, the very meaning of religion 
in its authentic sense may be lost for increasing 
numbers. 
The real Jew, Dr. Herberg insists, is never fully con- 
formed to the world he lives in. From this tension of 
“unadjustedness” springs the dynamic of his Jewish 
faith. It endows the Jew with spiritual creativity. It 
forces him to fulfil his historic vocation of “giving the 
world no rest so long as the world has no God.” But 
today in America this dynamism is running down. 
We Catholics might profitably consider how widely 
this same drama is being enacted in our own commun- 
ity, how much we too are yielding to the evils of con- 
formity and the suburban yen for adjustedness. This 
is by no means a uniquely Jewish problem. For the 
Jew, however, it is a sufficiently serious problem to 
have warranted far more than usual concern among 
Jewish leaders. 
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A process of adjustment and assimilation, not unline 
that of today, went on among the Jews of France at 
the end of the 19th century. As France became more 
thoroughly secularized under the Third Republic (a 
trend which now to some extent has been reversed), 
many Jews found that their country was moving pre- 
cisely in the direction of Jewish “progressives.” As 
Arnold Mandel wrote in Commentary (“French Jewry 
in a Time of Decision”) in December, 1954: “In the 
framework of such a society there was no need [for 
the Jew] to make any concessions whatsoever to Chris- 
tianity.” He no longer needed a certificate of baptism 
as an admission ticket to the world that was shaping 
itself in France. In some influential liberal circles, where 
anticlericalism was a republican dogma, Mr. Mandel 
wrote, Jewish origin seemed to constitute an “a priori 
warrant of loyalty,” a sort of certificate of republican 
belongingness. Though different in several significant 
ways, the contemporary secular drift in the United 
States presents American Jewry with a similar chal- 
lenge and with similar opportunities for a meretricious 
kind of assimilation. 


TWO IN-GROUP ATTITUDES 


The in-group attitudes of our two groups, though 
similar in certain respects, also have marked differ- 
ences. Like Jews, we Catholics feel a strong loyalty to 
what we sometimes call “our own kind.” Too often, 
as we should readily confess, “our own kind” gets nar- 
rowed down to a single ethnic group. And when we are 
narrow, we can be very, very narrow. By such attitudes 
we deny, in effect, the catholicity of our Catholic faith. 
The universality of that faith demands that we not 
shrink our love and concern to the straitened limits 
of any group. Our in-group embraces the Japanese, the 
Ghanian, the Puerto Rican and the Vietnamese—as 
well as our American co-religionist from Boston or 
Ottumwa, Iowa. In fact, that same charity should go 
out, beyond Catholic or Christian frontiers, to all men. 

Admittedly, we almost always fail in this ideal. Often 
we fail grievously. But we are frequently smitten with 
the impression that this is also a Jewish failure. In 
theory at least, we Catholics are a completely open- 
ended group. Jewry ap- 
pears not to be so. 

No one will deny 
that the Jew is enor- 
mously concerned with 
justice. He is intensely 
preoccupied with every 
question relating to 
health, education and 
welfare. No group will 
work harder or with 
greater civic-minded- 
ness for mental-health 
or cancer research, But 
in certain other public 
issues one looks among 
them for greater under- 
standing, fuller cooper- 





ation, more willing compromise, more open-ended con- 
cern. In some instances, their determinations on public 
issues seem to be made primarily in terms of Jewish in- 
terests, not in terms of the total community. 


THE CENSUS AND “HILDY’”’ 


A case in point is the formal opposition of the 
American Jewish Congress, publicized in June, to the 
inclusion of the so-called “religious question” (“What is 
your religion?” ) in the U. S. decennial census for 1960. 
On July 8 the New York Times carried a letter on this 
question by Israel Goldstein, AJC president. The Gold- 
stein letter, which asserts that the “religious question” 
is alien to our traditions inasmuch as it tends to “divide 
and classify Americans in categories of religious and 
non-religious and sub-categories of sect and denomina- 
tion,” was ably answered in the correspondence columns 
of the same newspaper on July 19 by Thomas B. 
Kenedy, editor of the Official Catholic Directory. 

Another instance was recently pointed out by Msgr. 
Francis J. Lally, editor of the Boston Pilot and member 
of the board of directors of the Fund for the Republic. 
Apropos of the “Hildy” McCoy case, Msgr. Lally wrote 
(Am. 6/8): “A people with a keen sense of justice, and 
not notably reticent in the past in bringing their cause 
to public notice, their [the Jews’] silence in this case 
was woefully eloquent.” Catholics, he continued, 
“would have felt a brother's embrace” if what had been 
readily admitted in private about the “Hildy” case had 
been willingly made public. 

‘Too often, in short, as a columnist in the August 
3, 1952 Jewish Examiner illustrated, the question “Is 
es gut far Iden? (“How will it affect the Jews?” ) seems 
to determine official Jewish action on public issues. This 
approach has obviously dominated Jewish thinking and 
public utterance on the question of introducing even 
a minimal program of non-sectarian instruction in 
religious values into the New York City public school 
system. The firm closing of Jewish ranks on this subject 
was dramatized December 3, 1955, when every rabbi 
in the city opposed the program unequivocally in his 
Sabbath sermon to his congregation. 

These incidents puzzle and at times provoke Catho- 
lics. But despite them, we shall continue to look with 
understanding and even fondness at our historic brother 
the Jew. We shall go on admiring him for his strong 
sense of family life, his devotion to learning and schol- 
arship, his ability to work hard, his creative gifts, his 
love for music and the arts, his burning thirst for 
justice. In this last trait, at least, we could learn from 
him and imitate him more closely. For we Catholics, 
with our serious obligations to practice social justice 
and to work for the righting of human wrongs—commit- 
ments that are spelled out for us in the social encycli- 
cals of recent Popes—are too often sluggards in getting 
down to business about such vital responsibilities. 
Israel Zangwill spoke for the Jew when he wrote: “Take 
from me the hope that I can change the future, and 
you will send me mad.” We view that future from a 
different perspective, but it would be well if we could 
view it as intensely and as hopefully. 
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Trading Stamps: 


Floyd Anderson 


ularity in many parts of our country, and retail- 

ers are playing it for all it is worth, in an effort 
to bring new customers into their stores. It is the 
trading-stamp plan, or scheme, the description depend- 
ing on your view of this controversial business-getter. 

There are probably hundreds of different trading- 
stamp plans. Some have been in business for many 
years, and are managed by well-known and long-estab- 
lished companies. Others have been originated by the 
chains of stores which give them out; they are still 
young, and there may be some question as to their life 
expectancy. 

But all the plans work in much the same way. One 
stamp is given for each ten-cent purchase—each ten- 
cent cash purchase, that is. These stamps are then 
pasted in a small book. When the book is filled, it may 
be redeemed for certain premiums. A child’s doll car- 
riage, for instance, might cost two and three-quarter 
books; a more expensive premium, more books; a less 
expensive one, fewer. 

The largest of the trading-stamp companies is Sperry 
& Hutchinson. It has a nation-wide network of some 
450 redemption stores where the housewife may come 
to redeem her coupons. These are beautiful, well- 
designed stores, with the premiums enticingly dis- 
played. 

Sperry & Hutchinson estimates that six out of ten 
families in the United States save trading stamps. They 
say that about 20 million women save their green S. & H. 
stamps. 

S & H regard the trading stamp as both a discount 
offered to the purchaser for paying cash and a sharp 
and valuable promotional tool for the businessman. 
They feel that the trading stamp gives the purchaser 
“something extra for the same cost.” It appeals to the 
housewife’s thrift; “Her prudence is rewarded. She gets 
a bargain.” 

But does she, in fact? What happens when a store 
goes into one of the trading-stamp plans, whether it 
be S & H, Triple S$, Red Stamps, Blue Stamps, or any 
of the other varieties? Is the purchaser really getting 
something for nothing? Most of us who have had any 
experience with businessmen have a feeling that never— 
well, hardly ever—do you get something for nothing. 


N OLD SALES “GIMMICK” has had a new birth of pop- 





Mr. ANDERSON is managing editor of the Newark arch- 
diocesan newspaper, The Advocate. 
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Boon or Bane? 


In New York State, a conference was called last year 
to look into the trading-stamp matter. The trading- 
stamp companies are not licensed, so there is no official 
record of the amount of such business done by the 
twenty or more such companies in New York. The 
conference was a very interesting one. It brought out 
some facts that may not have occurred to the stamp 
saver, the one who presumably is getting something for 
nothing. 


N. Y. CONFERENCE: PROS AND CONS 


Let the trading-stamp companies have their say first. 
Frank P. Rossi, executive vice president of Sperry & 
Hutchinson, said they were basically “a promotional 
tool”—just like the parking lots, air-conditioned stores 
or giveaways that are used to attract prospective cus- 
tomers. 

William H. Preis, president of the Stop and Save 
Trading Stamp Corporation (Triple-S), said that the 
stamps themselves produce a “nominal increase in 
sales” sufficient to cover their cost to the merchant, so 
that the customer does not have to pay higher prices. 
Another trading-stamp manager claimed that the stamp 
plans helped the small businesses to grow larger, but 
did not raise consumer prices. 

But here’s the other side of the picture. William G. 
Hillenbrand, executive secretary of the State Food 
Merchants Association, representing 5,400 independent 
food stores, called the trading stamps “economically 
unsound” and said they “have no place in food mer- 
chandising.” He claimed that participation in the stamp 
plans only raises the prices charged to the consumer 
and lowers the merchant’s net profit. He estimated that 
the stamps cost a grocer between two and three per 
cent of his gross sales. Nicholas S$. Gesoalde, secretary 
of the N. Y. State Pharmaceutical Association, said the 
stamp plans were “gouging the public.” 

A man who owned a small food market described 
the effort of a stamp-plan salesman to sell the scheme 
to him. The salesman, he said, advised him to make up 
the cost (2% per cent of his sales) by “jacking up 
prices.” “He told me that if I couldn’t make up 2% per 
cent between my scales and my cash register I was a 
poor merchant,” the store owner said. “I told him to 
get out. Since then I’ve lost 50 per cent of my business 
to trading-stamp stores, but I’m still going on.” 

Samuel Rosenwasser, chairman of the board of the 
Gasoline Merchants Association of Brooklyn, called the 
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trading stamps “nothing but a racket—a creeping cancer 
in the business.” 

Facts on the trading-stamp business are very hard 
to ascertain. Some say that more than $200 million in 
stamps is issued each year; others put the figure as 
high as $650 million or even $800 million. Some put 
the redemption figure as low as 30 per cent of the 
stamps issued; others say that as high as 97 per cent 
are redeemed. 

An interesting view on the appeal of the trading- 
stamp plan was given by Dr. Persia Campbell, consumer 
counsel to Governor Averell Harriman of New York and 
a former professor of economics, who called the confer- 
ence. She thinks that many times a husband will let 
his wife spend as much as she wants for food, but will 
keep a close check on so-called luxury items. As a result, 
the wife sees the stamps as a means of getting some 
of the luxury items without running into any argument 
at home. 

As an indication of this, Dr. Campbell says: “We've 
heard of instances where housewives will argue when 
the price of an article is 98 cents instead of a dollar. 
They want that extra stamp.” They would get only nine 
stamps for the 98-cent item, but ten for the $1 item. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 


Which side is right? The situation may differ from 
city to city; but you can easily find out how it affects 
you. Check the prices. Compare what you pay in the 
store that gives the trading stamps with what you pay 
in the store that does not. If you get the same quality— 
plus the trading stamps—at the same price, then you 
are getting something for nothing. But the only way you 
can find out is to check the price for each item you buy. 

Let me give you a few case histories from the experi- 
ence of the Anderson family. Like so many others, we 
get into the habit of buying at the same food store. 
Several reasons enter into such decisions: ease of shop- 
ping, proximity, parking facilities and the like. We had 
the idea that all the large food stores charged about 
the same prices—that they could not afford to be much 
out of line. 

When the trading-stamp plan came along, the food 
chain we patronized jumped into it—with both feet, 
using large advertisements, lavishly illustrated pre- 
mium books, all the tricks and inducements to persuade 
people to save the stamps. We did. It seemed like 
“something for nothing.” 

Then we began to notice prices; and we began to 
make a few inquiries. We found things like this. A 
friend of ours, who works as a meat cutter in a food 
chain that gives trading stamps, buys all his meat at 
the store where he works. He can cut it himself, so he 
knows what he is getting for his money. But everything 
else he buys at a store that does not give trading stamps. 
On comparing prices in the two stores, he found, for 
instance, a two-cent difference in the price of a package 
of breakfast cereal. Not much, you might say; but it 
is almost 10 per cent of the cost of the cereal. Multiply 
that by other items, and it really mounts up. 

So we too began to compare prices. In one instance 
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we found a difference of 20 cents a pound in the same 
cut of meat—and that, in the Anderson family budget, 
is well worth saving! 

It is a fallacy to think that we can ever get something 
for nothing. Trading stamps cost the merchant money; 
he must get it from somewhere. The theme of the trad- 
ing-stamp companies is that he will get it from increased 
volume of business. Perhaps he will; but if he does, it 
may likely be at the expense of the small businessman 
down the street. I don’t know whether I want to be a 
party to that—nor to adding to the expense of all the 
stores surrounding the big chain market. The pressure 
is on them, too, once the big store goes into the trading- 
stamp business. Soon, in self-protection, they blossom 
out with signs showing that they also give trading 
stamps; but I don’t think they are very happy about it. 
They can’t raise their prices the way the big chain 
can. Often, in fact, they have cut them as far as they 
can without endangering their business. They do not 
have the volume to make large purchases at reduced 
cost. 

Do you get something for nothing when you receive 
trading stamps? Only rarely, it seems to me; only very 
rarely. Someone must pay for them; someone must pay 
the costs of printing the stamps, of handling them at 
the manufacturer's, of selling them to the store, of 
redeeming them at the redemption centers. And there's 
a lot of truth in the old saying—the consumer always 
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Forgotten Hopkins Poem 


Gerard Manley Hopkins, S.J., undoubtedly wrote 
more poems—though there is now no way of 
knowing how many more—than the relatively 
few that have survived. Diligent search in the 
past ten years has added only some ten or twelve 
to his collected Poems; yet one hesitates to say 
that nothing remains to be discovered. The fol- 
lowing poem, long overlooked, is a case in point. 

First published in The Irish Monthly (May, 
1923, pp. 247-248), “Persephone” was found 
among other manuscripts left by Hopkins in 
Dublin at the time of his death, June 8, 1889. 
Some time in early 1923, the autograph manu- 
script was brought to the attention of the then 
editor, Father Lambert McKenna, S.J., who no 
longer recalls what became of the original auto- 
graph. 

Though it is clearly not characteristic of Hop- 
kin’s best work, this forgotten poem deserves to 
be rescued from the pages of an esteemed Cath- 
olic journal that is, unfortunately, no longer 
published. “Persephone” is undated but is most 
likely one of Hopkin’s “finger exercises,” from 
either as early as his Oxford years (1863-1867 ) 
or as late as 1873 when he wrote “Ad Mariam,” 
a similar exercise in the manner of Swinburne. 

A. BIsCHOFF 
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Persephone 


Far above the shaken trees 

In the pale blue palaces 

Laugh the high gods at their ease: 

We with tosséd incense woo them, 

We with all abasement sue them, 

But shall never climb unto them 
Nor see their faces. 


Sweet my sister, queen of Hades, 

Where the quiet and the shade is, 

Of the cruel deathless ladies, 

Thou art pitiful alone: 

Unto thee I make my moan 

Who the ways of earth hast known 
And her green places. 


Feed me with thy lotus flowers, 
Lay me in thy sunless bowers 
Whither shall the heavy hours 
Never trail their hated feet, 
Making bitter all things sweet, 
Never more shall creep to meet 
The perished dead. 


There ‘mid shades innumerable, 
There in meads of asphodel 
Sleeping ever, sleeping well, 
They who toiled and who aspired, 
They the lovely and desired 
With the nation of the tired 
Have made their bed. 


There is neither fast nor feast; 
None is greatest, none is least; 
Times and orders all have ceased: 
There the bay-leaf is not seen; 
Clean is foul and foul is clean: 
Shame and glory there have been, 
But shall not be. 


When we pass away in fire 

What is found beyond the pyre?— 

Sleep, the end of all desire. 

Lo, for this the heroes fought. 

This the gem the merchant bought, 

This the seed of laboured thought 
And subtlety. 


GreraRD MANLEY HopkKINs 
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A new edition in paperback format of 


THE STORY OF 


Translated by Michael Day, Cong. Orat. 


This new edition in paperback format of THE STORY 
OF A SOUL is revised in the light of recent develop- 
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A Pox upon Manipulators 


Joseph F) Downey 


nature. You will usually be right. But be gentle 
about it. Human nature deserves credit, too, and 
maybe she’s beginning to get it. 

To be sure, some of the credit-givers’ motives are 
suspect. After a long and fervent love affair with the 
machine, industry today casts a designing eye at the 
girl it left behind—human nature. With psychologists 
to lead the way and advertisers to lay the red carpet, 
industry is courting human nature in a big way and 
probably with mixed emotions. The men in the plush 
offices don’t know whether to love human nature for 
her own true self or to make use of her for devious 
purposes. The truth’s most likely in between. But this 
sweet, lovable—and arbitrary—gal has been taking 
good care of herself for a long time. She'll no doubt 
survive these new attentions, too, be this suitor shining 
knight or, what is just as likely, a wastrel wolf. 


FOR THOUSANDS OF YEARS 


I F YOU ARE LOOKING for things to blame, try human 


As someone has said, the best thing about human 
nature is that there’s a lot of it around. That comes in 
handy, considering that everybody marvelously depends 
upon it. To name only a few in a long, long line, comics 
and gagsters, playwrights and reporters, all make their 
living from it. The strait-laced shake their fingers at 
human nature. The naughty use it boisterously. As for 
the rest of us, we act it out, suffer from it, and enjoy 
it hugely all at the same time. Nobody appreciates 
that more than shrewd observers like cartoonists Hatlo 
and Lichty. As millions of their readers know, it’s a 
fact that “They'll Do It Every Time” and all of us to- 
gether have to “Grin and Bear It.” 

Human nature is an inexhaustible funny bone and 
Aladdin’s lamp and Pandora’s box all in one. From 
it come, in no discernible order, humor and laughter, 
white and black magic, and no small sea of troubles. 
Comedians chew on it, psychologists rub it for kicks 
and surprises, and psychiatrists lift the lid to cluck 
over its sometimes bizarre contents. Human nature has 
rich rewards for them all. 

Human nature is amazingly consistent. Those who 
make a living by it, like politicians and salesmen—is 
there a difference?—count on that. Yet, because 





Fr. Downey, s.J., is professor of education and Church 
history at St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, 
Ill. 
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human nature is free, it is almost equally inconsistent. 
Human nature is basically one and the same in all of 
us. Yet again, because in a very real sense it is a per- 
sonal creation, we meet it in as many special flavors 
and overtones as there are people. 


MEN-AND WOMEN 


Human nature has its masculine side and its feminine 
side, and each is its own peculiar universe. Each side 
has fun with the other and with itself. So men go off 
to the bar and women walk to the powder room, mostly 
to hatch strategy against each other and compare notes 
on progress. Yet much as they laugh and grouse at and 
compete with the opposite sex, men and women are 
tremendously aware of and lonely without each other. 
More deeply still, in this man and this woman there 
is a profound need for each other; and here dwells 


the strange, wonderful and not infrequently tragic po- 


tential that is love and laughter, bravery and cowardice, 
tears and peace—all in one. 

Everybody knows human nature and still nobody 
does. It is often dependable when you least expect it. 
Often again, it is fickle and variable when you think 
you can most depend upon it. Human nature, accord- 
ing to its own peculiar laws and whims, puts _poli- 
ticians, manufacturers and merchants in and out of 
business. And that’s good, for it keeps them guessing. 
The experts and analysts think they have its reactions 
neatly figured out, until they are rudely dumped by an 
election return or called wrong by warehouses stacked 
high with non-selling merchandise. 


Human nature is weak, yet it can be amazingly | 


strong. It is quick to laugh and poke fun and chron- 
ically irreverent before all manner of law. Yet under- 
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neath the adult jest and mature cynicism, there is its — 


abiding, childlike piety and eternal hopefulness for all 


things good and innocent and pure. One minute a man — 


is throwing rocks. Perhaps the next he is on his knees. 


Having human nature, man knows hope and he knows — 
fear, knows peace and knows passion. A father and — 
mother hold their infant child and through smiling ~ 
tears bless God and each other for the gift. The same © 
man may soon enough ogle his secretary. The same — 


woman is apt next day to blow her top at the super- 


market or cut a neighbor’s reputation briskly down to ~ 


size. The tough turn sentimental. The gentle can have 
purposes of iron. And so on. 
Yes, people are full of surprises and humor and 
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pathos. But let nobody laugh too soon. What is true 
of people in general is true of each of us. There’s the 
human comedy for everybody and the home-originated 
comedy that surprises and scandalizes me in myself. 


ENTER THE SOCIAL ENGINEERS 


Let designing minds ponder these facts. Many people 
today are fervently making plans for the calculated 
control of man. His behavior, his destiny, his buying 
habits, his politics—all are grist for the busy mill of 
human engineering. What is worse, the calculators have 
a whole set of shiny new tools to conjure up the bright 
day. The Soviets wield power as never before to ma- 
nipulate man under sterilized laboratory conditions. 
Where man once could hide his inner thoughts and 
motivations and weaknesses from the rude world, psy- 
chologists now spill him out for speculating minds to 
grub over and make plans by. Man, all down his his- 
tory the wary prey of art and politics, of salesman 


and social scientist, has never been so naked to the de- 
signing eye as today. 

Yet the evidence gives reason to hope that man, 
despite all the gadgets and controls, will somehow re- 
main elusive as ever. Ground down and fettered by 
Communist governments, he still rises, wearing chains, 
to laughter and hilarious gibes. Soothed and condi- 
tioned for hypnotic and compulsive buying by the 
siren songs of the master advertiser, man often enough 
confounds hypnotist and songster. Dissected by white- 
coated psychologists and psychiatrists into pat and 
gelid little packages of predictable traits, performances 
and “normal” expectancies, man the zombie somehow 
perpetually springs back to life—to the scandal of his 
bemused tormentors. 

So take courage, man. As long as the spirit speaks 
within, you will remain as you always are: -a glorious 
spectacle to the heavens and a plague to all manipu- 
lators. 
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Faith in the U. S. and the World 


TIDES OF CRISIS: A Primer of Foreign 
Relations 


By A. A. Berle Jr. Reynal. 314p. $4 


Adolph Berle once again demonstrates 
his extraordinary versatility. Anyone 
who knows Mr. Berle’s full life as an 
active lawyer, advisor to governments, 
teacher, politician and leader of many 
valuable private endeavors, such as the 
Free Europe Committee, will find it in- 
credible that he could find time to write 
this valuable and original book. Though 
it is not directly concerned with any 
phase of his present activities, his years 
of experience in government have su- 
perbly equipped him for the task. 

The book is much more than a sum- 
mary of the present world scene and 
the specific problems and opportunities 
that face the American people in the 
realm of foreign policy. As history 
alone it is well worth reading, for there 
are brilliant sketches of the origin and 
development of ideas, institutions, coun- 
tries and even continents. It proves the 
utter futility of an isolationist or na- 
tionalist approach to modern foreign- 
policy problems by showing how the 
advance of science and communica- 


tions in our times renders such ap- - 


proaches useless. There is a_ fine 
review not only of the evolution of su- 
pranational organisms in the political 
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field, including the UN and its probable 
future, but also of the many functional 
developments in specific areas, from 
the Schuman Plan to the world-wide 
aviation, radio airwave and_ health 
agreements, 

Aside from its intellectual value, the 
book eloquently expresses in its first and 
concluding chapters its faith in the abil- 
ity of the United States and the world 
to meet and overcome the tremendous 
problems it outlines. It shows the lack 
of a spiritual philosophy and of intel- 
lectual convictions in America’s present 
world leadership, indicates how this 
need may be filled, and eloquently de- 
scribes the key role of the Catholic 
Church in overcoming the great past 
threats from the East to Western civili- 
zation. 

Mr. Berle’s treatment strikes a note 
of charity toward the past and optimism 
for the future which is an antidote to 
cynicism and defeatism. Optimism, 
however, can have its dangers and so 
can even charity, if applied to a dy- 
namic evil. The one defect of the book, 
as I see it, is that it tends to play down 
both the danger and the evil of post- 
Stalinist communism in relation to the 
other challenges that it so vividly de- 
scribes. It also seems too optimistic, on 
the record, about the probability of a 
split between Moscow and Peiping in 
time to benefit the West at this time. 


By the same token, the book is over- 
charitable toward the wartime mistakes 
of the Roosevelt Administration in deal- 
ing both with Soviet Russia and with 
Communist infiltration in this country. 
Yet this charity does Mr, Berle credit, 
since, like Ambassador Bullitt, he is 
known to have tried to prevent some of 
the grave mistakes he now belittles. 
Mr. Berle uses the word “communism” 
rather than “socialism” to describe the 
economic philosophy of Karl Marx—a 
controversial, if defensible, practice 
which favors the Communists in their de- 
bate with democratic socialism, which 
also has its links to Marx. 

This tendency to reduce the relative 
priority of the Communist danger is il- 
lustrated by the following passage, 
which correctly relegates the philosophy 
of communism to the past, along with 
other moribund ideas, but which wrong- 
ly measures their present danger by 
their “out-worn” aspect: 


All the ghosts have organized ar- 
mies of conscripts—living conscripts . 
of out-worn ideas with little reality 
today. The time has come to reject 
them all. What are they? They are 
many, but of them six are the most 
active. They are capitalism, com- 
munism, nationalism, imperialism, 
race superiority, spiritual suprem- 
acy (p. 22). 

In fairness to Mr, Berle, it must be 
stressed that most of the actions and 
attitudes he recommends to over- 
come those lesser dangers he equates 
with communism will actually help to 
strengthen the free world in its struggle 
against communism. Nevertheless, since 
these other threats, such as nationalism, 
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are so dangerous today largely because 
they are exploited by Communist im- 
perialism, would it not help rather than 
hinder the adoption of the other con- 
structive measures Berle favors if he 
stressed their essential -anti-Communist 
role, in addition to their other undoubt- 
ed virtues? 

However, regardless of these defects 
of emphasis, if defects they are, Mr. 
Berle is unyielding on the American 
moral commitment to promote the lib- 
eration of the captive nations. Indeed, 
he should be honored for his personal 
contribution to that cause as an active 
director of the Free Europe Committee. 

In conclusion let it be repeated that 
the book performs a great educational 
and practical service. It condenses a 
vast amount of information and creative 
suggestions, within the perspective of 
history written at its best. 

CHRISTOPHER EMMET 


Medieval Tycoon 


THE MERCHANT OF PRATO 
By Iris Orige. Knopf. 415p. $7.50 


The career of Francesco di Marco 
Datini is one of the many success stories 
of the 14th century. In 1350 at the age 
of fifteen, he left the Tuscan city of 
Prato for Avignon, There he established 
a trading firm soon to make him one of 
the big businessmen of his day. After 
his return to Prato some thirty years 
later he founded an import-export house 
in Florence with branches all over Eu- 
rope. When he died in 1410 he was 
Prato’s wealthiest citizen, leaving a for- 
tune of 70,000 gold florins to the poor 
of his city. 

The author has performed a remark- 
able feat in bringing to life the merchant 
of Prato, his wife and many associates. 
Her primary source of information is the 
vast collection of Datini papers that 
were preserved in his own house in Prato 
until brought to light in 1870. Of par- 
ticular value is the private correspon- 
dence of some 150,000 letters contain- 
ing bits of information regarding every- 
day life and domestic intercourse. 

Being a merchant, Datini belonged 
to that class which played so important 
a part in shaping the skeptical, inquir- 
ing mind of the Renaissance that was 
challenging the orthodoxy of the Middle 
Ages. In a period of such contrasting 
trends as the Franciscan cult of poverty 
and a rapacious struggle for wealth, 


- Datini personified the latter. His one 


real friend, Ser Lapo Mazzei, spoke for 
the opposite virtues of piety and moder- 
ation and counseled his friend to loosen 
his hold on material things. 


Others also were concerned about 
Datini’s spiritual welfare, While he was 
still in Avignon, his foster mother sends 
a warning from Prato: “Give thanks to 
God, for you already have enough. 
Crave not for all, crave not for all!” 
These and similar warnings give vivid 
proof of the strong persistence of the 
medieval ideal in an age that was be- 
coming increasingly materialistic. The 
inscription on the first page of Datini’s 
main account-book—“in the name of God 
and of profit”—is typical of the fusion 
of the two spirits, medieval and modern. 

Datini had no doubts that the new 
was more appealing than the old. His 
life, as revealed in these letters, was one 
long, continuous search for profits. Every 
event—a Pope’s election, a battle or a 
truce—is noted only with a view to its 
effect upon trade. It was also a life of 
anxiety and uneasiness stemming from 
mistrust of his business associates and 
constant fear of the misfortunes that 
might befall his many interests. It is 
this, says the author, “that makes Datini 
so akin to us, so much the precursor of 
businessmen of our own time.” 

This book is an important addition to 
the history of the Middle Ages, It is 
also an excellent study of a man who 
worked so hard to be successful that he 
never learned how to be happy. 

CHARLES P, BRUDERLE 


STILL REBELS, STILL YANKEES 
By Donald Davidson. Louisiana State U. 
278p. $4.50 


Critic and poet, and professor of Eng- 
lish at Vanderbilt University, Donald 
Davidson has long been a staunch and 
articulate champion of life and man- 
ners below the Mason-Dixon Line and 
once referred to his native South as a 
“living historic entity which is separate 
from America though bound to it.” 

But in this collection of essays, most 
of which have already appeared in the 
quality reviews or the publications of 
learned societies, he moves from that 
somewhat isolated position into a 
broader field. For, though his subject 
matter is indigenous to the South, his 
basic belief in what constitutes a vital 
and flourishing culture is valid on a 
national level. 

The underlying theme of these obser- 
vations is that a civilization is rooted 
in and stems from its traditional sources 
and that a nation in which artistic ex- 
pression severs itself from its origins 
and sacrifices its soul on the altar of 
scientific industrialism is inviting its 
own doom. The rejection of a wide- 
spread rural economy and the intensive 
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urbanization that follows, he claims, 
saps the native cultural strength and 
leaves only the hollow, despiritualized 
satisfaction of material ambition. This 
stand he proclaims in a series of salty 
denunciations and _ polemical _ blasts 
against some of the most treasured opin- 
ions of the New Criticism and the met- 
ropolitan sophisticates, whose spurious 
assumption of literary authority and 
omniscience he disdains. 

With cool and convincing logic he 
asserts the superior cultural position of 
the South, still free from the warping 
influences of industrial competitiveness 
and still maintaining the sympathetic 
atmosphere and equilibrium necessary 
for the expansion of the human spirit 
and the realization of its highest goals, 

The most discerning of these essays 
is the first, “Poetry as Tradition.” Here 
the author deplores the poet’s abandon- 
ment of oral usage, his retreat into the 
ivory tower, and the ever-widening 
cleavage between him and his audience. 
He concludes with this dismal and omi- 
nous prophecy: “No civilization of the 
past has ever lived without poetry. Our 
civilization can hardly be an exception.” 

Without pomposity, with sparkling 
wit and pungent satire, with a learning 
that is never ponderous or dull, he states 
his case. With earnestness and sincerity 
he pleads for a cultural unity despite 
the diversities of the national scene, and 
for the development of the artistic pro- 
fundities in all phases of American life, 

MARGARET KENNY 


Fiction Roundup 


Tue Rep Fort, by James Leasor (Rey- 
nal. $5). The Indian Mutiny of a cen- 
tury ago was an event whose impor- 
tance is only now being realized. For 
that uprising was the first in a stirring 
series of events that have in our day 
given us an independent India and Paki- 
stan, The Mutiny was quelled, but the 
removal of the East India Company 
from virtual rule of the continent was of 
great significance. The historical back- 
ground is excellent, thinks W. B. Ready, 
and, as one would expect, the battle 
scenes are exciting. 


THE SANDCASTLE, by Iris Murdoch (Vik- 
ing. $3.95). If Miss Murdoch were as 
successful in the apparently serious 
parts of this novel as she is in the humor- 
ous and satirical, says reviewer Fenton 
Moran, the book would be perfect. Her 
keen eye and comic gift make parts of 
the novel irresistibly funny, as she sur- 
veys a marriage that has settled down 
into routine, until a promise of late 
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romance (with a lady painter, not his 
wife) tempts the somewhat stodgy hus- 
band, How the wiles of the wife bring 
all back to tranquillity is described in a 
deft plot. Some passages demand a lot 
of patience. 


Don CAMILLO TAKES THE DEVIL BY 
THE TaiL, by Giovanni Guareschi (Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy. $3). The portly 
and splenetic parish priest in the little 
Italian village in the Po Valley tangles 
again in this episode with the Com- 
munist mayor. Anyone who has read the 
preceding volumes will know what to 
expect, but the marvel is that Guareschi 
manages not to let the series sag. The 
author, says reviewer Edward P. J. Cor- 
bett, always stays on the safe side of 
sentimentality and never lets his theo- 
logical outlines get blurred. The run- 
ning fight seems destined to go on, for 
at the end of this volume the Commu- 
nist mayor gets re-elected. 


Sounp oF A Distant Horn, by Sven 
Stolpe (Sheed & Ward. $3.95), is an- 
other novel that does not live up to its 
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potentialities, in the judgment of Fenton 
Moran. It is the story of a man suffering 
from cancer and his battle to shake off 
cynical materialism and really embrace 
the faith to which he has been con- 
verted. But to tell what might have been 
a very moving tale, the author has con- 
structed a potpourri of most of the char- 
acters that one meets in Mauriac and 
Greene. Beyond the derivative figures 
lies a “symbolism gone to seed.” 


THE WORD 


And my counsel to you is, make use of 
your base wealth to win yourself friends, 
who, when you leave it behind, will 
welcome you into eternal habitations 
(Luke 16:9; Gospel for the eighth Sun- 
day after Pentecost). 





Our divine Lord’s captivating story of 
the knavish steward brings strongly to 
mind the Chestertonian dictum that you 
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will find everything in the Gospels ex- 
cept a platitude. Where the average 
pious moralizer lulls, Christ startles. 
Where the oily, somnolent voice drones 
on about the joys of heaven, our Saviour 
warns sharply about the horrors of 
hell. Where the homespun philosopher 
sweetly pleads for thrift, eight hours of 
sleep and kindness to man’s best friend, 
the noble dog, the Redeemer of mankind 
genially suggests that we may learn 
something from a light-fingered, fast- 
moving embezzler. The assiduous pur- 
veyor of homely wisdom need never fear 
being misunderstood; on the other hand, 
our Lord does keep us awake. 

Indeed, so startling is this simple, 
sophisticated tale of the dishonest bail- 
iff, that we may actually overlook the 
moral of the story; the only moral of 
the story; the one reason for the story. 
Yet the point is stated with complete 
explicitness in the single sentence which 
serves as our present text. According to 
Christ our Lord, it’s a sound idea, even 
in the world of the supernatural, to use 
present material advantage in order to 
secure future spiritual benefit. 

One of the really impressive elements 
in the contemporary Catholic scene (as 
well as in in every other: Harvard wants 
to raise eighty-two million dollars) is 
the number and extent of appeals being 
made to the Catholic laity for financial 
aid, The diocese launches a drive; the 
parish already has one in operation; the 
Catholic college must double its facili- 
ties; the Sisters’ hospital plans a new 
wing; Catholic Charities pleads for 
assistance; the Propagation of the Faith 
has its annual collection. 

Of course, what the Church, with all 
her manifold and worthy needs, asks in 
a financial way of the Catholic layman 
can in no wise compare with what the 
state simply takes from the citizen. 
No one, we may suppose, is working 
two days out of every five exclusively 
for the Church. 

Nevertheless, it must sometimes seem 
to the earnest Catholic layman, as yet 
another and equally earnest “worker” 
rings the doorbell, that he, the conscien- 
tious layman, is perpetually caught, so 
to speak, between the devil and the 
Holy See. (Simply to make a phrase, of 
course, the devil here stands for the 
modern state.) A man has a family to 
raise, a household to maintain, tuitions 
to pay and the dentist to face in more 
ways than one; and the wife has yet to 
come within even pricing distance of 


‘that fur coat. And then—the doorbell 


rings again. 

The Catholic layman of this day must 
really heed the counsel of our Saviour 
in this day’s Gospel. As the generous 


layman gives generously to Mother 
Church in all her urgent needs, let him 
be convinced that he is investing rather 
than giving. Let him be sure that he is 
putting his base wealth—such as it is— 
to the best of all possible uses: he is 
taking an option on eternal habitations, 
for indeed there is no tarrying here, 

A plain fellow with a homely turn of 
speech was heard to remark, “I never 
yet seen a dollar-bill in a coffin.” Our 
Lord’s expression is less picturesque— 
when you leave it behind—as He goes 
on to indicate the only way in which 
you can take it with you. 

VINCENT P. McConrry, S.J. 


FILMS 


A HATFUL OF RAIN (20th Century- 
Fox) is the first full-dress treatment of 
the problem of drug addiction to be 
undertaken by a major studio since the 
Production Code was amended to re- 
move the absolute prohibition against 
use of the subject on the screen. The 
film has won the endorsement of Fed- 
eral Narcotics Commissioner Harry J. 
Anslinger, a man who from professional 
experience generally feels strongly that 
screen handling of the dope theme does 
harm rather than good. 

Commissioner Anslinger’s approval is 
based on the film’s approach to certain 
key factual considerations. For example, 
it argues strongly that addicts should 
be turned over for treatment to the 
proper authorities, and that families 
should resist the seemingly charitable 
impulse to give the victim money to 
buy narcotics. It also faces the fact that, 
even with the best of scientific care, a 
tragically small proportion of addicts 
achieve a permanent cure. 

Audience approval of the film, which 
is likely to be considerable, will arise 
out of less highly specialized considera- 
tions. Its chief asset is that it performs 
the difficult feat of dealing with its 
dreadful and potentially sensational sub- 
ject within a framework of honest hu- 
man and dramatic values, 

The addict is a young husband (Don 
Murray) who acquired the habit from 
medical treatment for Korean War 
wounds. His pregnant wife (Eva Marie 
Saint) does not know of his addiction, 
and attributes his strange behavior, 
shortage of money and inability to hold 
a job to interest in another woman. Also 
involved are the hero’s well-meaning 
brother (Anthony Franciosa), who 
hopelessly loves his sister-in-law and has 
exhausted his savings and credit on 
narcotics for his brother in order to 
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keep her from learning the truth; the | 


boy’s blustering, weak-willed father 
(Lloyd Nolan); and three ultra-bizarre 
dope peddlers (Henry Silva, Gerald 
O'Loughlin, William Hickey). 

The dope peddlers seemed to me to 


strike a false, too theatrical note; and | 


I have my doubts about the way in 
which the film blames medicinal use of 
narcotics for the hero’s addiction. But 
as a whole the picture, based on the 
stage success by Michael V. Gazzo, is 
naturalistic drama at its best, beauti- 
fully acted, and directed by Fred Zinne- 
man with a keen appreciation both for 
the characters and for the milieu of the 
lower middle class in New York where 
the film was photographed. 

[L of D: A-IT] 


What seems like a new policy for dis- 
tributing films aimed at youthful audi- 
ences has caught me hopelessly in 
arrears with my reviews three times of 
late. The disconcerting new procedure 
is to introduce the film with a “satura- 
tion” booking at neighborhood theatres 
without much warning and without 
benefit of prior first-run appearance. 
Consequently the following remarks are 
of merely academic interest since the 
films themselves have probably already 
departed from your loeal screens. 


JOHNNY TREMAIN (Buena Vista) is 
another pleasant inspirational chapter 
(Revolutionary War era) in the juve- 
nile-oriented American history series 
which is one of the current preoccupa- 
tions of the Walt Disney Studios. 

[L of D: A-I] 


BERNARDINE (20th Century-Fox) is 
an aimless but amusing comedy about 
teen-age boys who are not delinquent 
but who have too little purpose or sense 
of responsibility to be a good example 
to youth. The picture does serve the 
good purpose of introducing to screen 
audiences the personable, non-gyrating 
and—by comparative standards—talented 
young singer Pat Boone, who is said to 
be Elvis Presley’s most potent rival for 
teen-age adulation. [L of D: A-I] 


LOVING YOU (Paramount) is shrewdly 
and cynically tailored for the express 
purpose of exploiting that most peculiar 
of contemporary phenomena—the above- 
mentioned Elvis Presley. This is another 
way of saying that by any sensible 
standard it is an unbearably bad movie. 
It is presented optimistically by its 
sponsors on the confident, and probably 
correct, assumption that sensible stand- 
ards are no concern of Presley’s many 
admirers. [L of D: B] Mora WALSH 
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You said this 


I agree most with your: 


Catholic point of view 

Christian way of thinking 

ethical and moral judgments 

courageous stands 

clear treatment of confusing problems 

temperate tone 

counterbalance to the secular press 

non-isolationist stand 

social outlook 

attitude toward non-Catholics 

labor-management views 

stand on segregation 

fairness 

balanced approach T he answers to the AMERICA survey now pouring 
in are almost unanimous on one point: AMERICA gives a 
Catholic view of life. There are divergent opinions among the 
readers on most other points: authors, illustrations, policies on 


labor, integration and internationalism, but almost every reply 





to the question, “What do you agree with most?” stated in one 


way or other preference for the consistent “Catholic view of life.” 


That is the heart of AMERICA—something the secular press 
does not give—a Catholic’s view of the world about us. 

If you are not a subscriber, here is an easy way to become one: 
1) Write your name and address. 2) Pay now or say “bill me 
later.” $8.00 for one year; $15.00 for two years; $22.00 for 


A ic 
mM c r 1 C a three years. 3) Write now to AMERICA, 70 East 45TH ST., 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL NEW YorK 17, N. Y. 


70 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 








